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WHEN FOUND— 


Ove President tells us that there has been a remarkable response 
to the Fellowship appeal on behalt of the Dickens Home for 
Blinded Heroes. One of the most extraordinary features of the 
campaign has been that sums varying from a sixpenny postal order to 
cheques for £100 have poured into the Fellowship’s Offices. But there 
is still much to be done. The home has been secured, the deposit on 
the purchase price of the freehold forthcoming, and the balance arranged 
for. But money is still needed, not only to equip, but to permanently 
endow the Institution. The Council’s earnest desire is to arrange for 
the secure financial establishment of the home now, so as to leave it as 
ap, enduring memorial to the heroism of our men, free of all charges 
and without any necessity for continual charitable appeals. This is 
emphatically the biggest task that the Fellowship has undertaken, 
and to achieve success it is essential that every branch, nay, every mem- 
ber of the organization, should be up and doing. Where it is impossible 

’ to organize individual collections, money should be raised by organizing 
theatrical entertainments, lectures, collections at cinemas, and in 
a dozen different directions that will suggest themselves. The point 

' is that we must get busy now. At least £50,000 are required, but the 
Fellowship should be able to findit. They have the name of Dickens to 
conjure with, and the grandest cause that he ever espoused. 

a * * * * 

During the last month or two Notes and Queries has contained 
several questions and replies concerning the original of the name 
of Pickwick, although one only had to turn to Forster’s “ Life” of 
the novelist to learn where Dickens got the name. In the June issue 
of our contemporary, Mr. Robert Pierpoint contributes a carefully 
collated and interesting account of all that concerns the name and 
its association with Dickens’s book. The article runs to four columns, 

- and is a valuable addition to the subject which should answer all queries, 

as he not only shows clearly where Dickens first got the name, 7.e. from 

~ the Moses Pickwick Coach, but supplies all the available details of the 

i) ancestry of the said Moses. 

* 

_ There is an extremely interesting contribution in The British 
Weekly for the 11th July, from the pen of “ Claudius Clear ” entitled : 
“The Arch Enemy of Charles Dickens.” It deals primarily with 
Dickens’s famous reply to the article in the “ Edinburgh Review ” 


* * * * 


aaa 
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devoted to the review of Little Dorrit, in which the reviewer accused 
the novelist of borrowing the incident of the fall of a house in Tottenham 
Court Road for use in regard to the collapse of the house in the story in 
which Rigaud lived, Dickens, if our readers remember, pointed out 
that he had done nothing of the sort, and that his description of the 
catastrophe was in print before the actual calamity in reality occurred, 
and went on to show that the catastrophe in his book was carefully — 
prepared and obvious from the first time the house appeared in the 
story until its downfall was reached, and states that the reviewer 
“might have easily traced this out in the internal evidence of the book — 
itself, before he stated, for a fact, what is utterly and entirely, in every — 
particular and respect, untrue.”’ 

* * * ” * 

“ Claudius Clear” invites his readers to read attentively the pages — 
of Lnttle Dorrit from first to last, and to collect the passages which prove 
that Dickens is paving the way all through the book to the demolition 
of the man and the house, He wants them to verify, by their quotations, 
the fact that the rotten and crazy house is laboriously kept before the 
reader, and offers prizes for the best papers sent in to him by August 
8th, 

A * * * * * 

The arch-enemy referred to in the title of Claudius Clear’s article was 
was Fitzjames Stephen, whom ‘ Claudius Clear” declares pursued 
Dickens for ever afterwards, and wrote some of the most bitter things 
about him in the pages of The Saturday Review. His review 
of A Tale of Two Cities is quoted very fully and is one of the most un- 
just criticisms ever written about Dickens’s books. It doesn’t matter 
of course, when one realizes that the book is perhaps to-day the most 
popular novel in the language, Its interest, however, apart from the 
pyrotechnic display, lies in the fact that not even a Fitgjames Stephen 
in a “Saturday Review’? can injure a natural genius by venom 
brought on by jealousy, not even when the writer is a British judge. 
“He deserves to be branded,” says ‘ Claudius Clear,’ and he proceeds 
to do so by calling him the arch-enemy of Dickens, 

* * * * * 


Our frontispiece this month is a reproduction of an engraving of 
Miss Miggs by F. Corbeaux, which formed the illustrated title page of 
a set of five portraits to Barnaby Rudge, published separately for — 
binding in the first cheap edition of the book in 1849, The frontispiece 
was “ Dolly Varden admiring her bracelet,” by Phiz, whilst the other 
three were “ Emma Haredale * by F. Corbeaux, “ Dolly Varden ” 
and “ Barnaby Rudge” by J. Absolon. We propose reproducing 
these portraits from time to time, 

* * * * * 

The sympathy of Dickensians generally will be extended to Mr, H. 
W. Bruton, Bewick House, Gloucester, in the loss of his third son, 
Captain and Acting-Adjutant Basil Vassar Bruton, of the Gloucester- 
shire Regiment, who was killed in action in Italy, on June 15th, 

Tae Eprror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS HOME FOR BLINDED SOLDIERS 
MOVEMENT SPREADING 


(pus project for establishing a Home for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors 
at St. Leonards-on-Sea, associated with the name of Charles 
Dickens, which was outlined by the President of the Fellowship in 
these columns last month, is a Say TH The list of Patrons 
has been very considerably augmented by the leading public men in 
Great Britain and the following letter has appeared in both the London 
and Provincial Press :-— 


We desire to appeal to the many lovers of Charles Dickens through- 
out the world to help us establish the Home for Blinded Soldiers 
and Sailors, now secured at St. Leonard's-on-Sea, which we desire 
te endow in the name of the great novelist and humanist. 

The men for whom this Institution is being founded (under the 
eonjoint-auspices of the Dickens Fellowship and the St. Dunstan's 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers), and with the patronage of the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Balfour, and others, are essentially typical of those 
whom he loved, portrayed, and immortalised. The Mark Tapleys 
and the Sam Wellers are to be found in the trenches or on the seas 
to-day, playing their part in the grim struggle now being fought out 
on the Western Front or about our coasts, with the same cheeriness, 
good humour and buoyancy as characterised their prototypes in 
Pickwiek and Martin Chuzzlewii. 

It is for these we plead—those upon whom has fallen the curtain 
of awful darkness, shuttering their vision and clouding the brightness 
of their spirits until ‘the day dawn and the shadows flee away.” 

At ‘* Bannow,” St. Leonards-on-Sea, a beautiful Home for these 
tragic victims of the War has been provided, and our purpose is 
to’ equip and endow it in the name of the great Englishman, whose 
writings taught us to love and honour the superb qualities and 
virtues inherent in the common stock of his race. 

In appealing for these men, who were his especial care, we plead 
for Dickens also. To quote the words of his biographer Forster 
they were “ not merely his clients for whom he won the laughter and 
applause of all the world, but in sort, his very self." 

ques should be addressed to W. Wautsr Crores, Ese., Press 
dent of the Dickens Fellowshij, 14 Clifferd’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C. 4, and crossed Messrs. Coutts & Co. 


Yours faithfully, 


SYDENHAM. Henry, Sr. EpMuUNDBURY 

CREYLESMORRE, AND ITpswror. 

Brresrorp (Admiral), Brsanarp VAUGHAN, 

S. M. Earpixy-Wimor (Rear J. H. Hertz (Chief Rabbi), 
Admiral, retd.), George H. Roserts, 

AUCKLAND GEDDES, Cnuaup J. Hanimron, 


E. B, Asnmorr (Major General), Frepsrick TREVES, 
Josern H, Lays (Major General), Sipxsy Less, 


J. B. Jaxvine (Brigadier Conan Doyzr, 
General)* G. K. CessTERToN, 
Jorn B. ARMAGR, Joan Hars, 


F. BE, Sarum, D., Mackenzre-WArnaces. 
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received from Field Marshall Sir Douglas Haig a letter from France in 
which he gives his name also to the appeal. Concerts have been held 
in London and Provincial hotels and collections made for the Fund. 
At Whitstable our President himself organised a special film entertain- 
ment and succeeded in one night in raising in that small seaside town 
over £52. In other directions money is coming in by nearly every 
post ima ticat gestiffing way anil there is tiie doubt chat ‘thy Gl 
ip view can be achieved. 

The President, however. appears to feel that the branches of the 
Fellowship are not doimg all that they might do in co-operating in this 
great national movement and he desires us to urge upon all Secretaries 
to call their members together forthwith to stimulate their enthusiasm 
on its behalf. Mr. Bransby Williams is organising the great Dickens 
Fete and Fair which will be held at the Botanical Gardens, Regents 
Park, London, on September 17th, full details of which will appear in 
the Press, and which will, we assert. prove of immense interest to all 
Dickensians. 


A PICKWICK PUZZLE 


(ow going through some old press cuttings the following was amongst 
them :— 

* Dickens enthusiasts—or some of them—may remember Calverley’s 
famous examination paper in Pickwick. Something, however, much 
more perplexing to students of the novelist is revealed in the record of 
an exploration among the muniments of Westminster Abbey by a 
literary detective. Nobody had ever suggested that Dickens did not 
make Pickwick out of his own head, and yet we have astonishing ma- 
terial for the believers in universal plagiarism, or in other words, for 
those who hold with the Preacher that there is nothing new under 
the sun. 

“* In September, 1716,’ writes the discoverer, ‘the Dean and Chapter 
in their annual] progress through their country estates, visited Pickwick 
Manor, Co. Wilts. In 1730, they on another progress took with them 
“Mr. Winkles,’ one of the Chapter servants. In 1788, ‘Mr. Wegg’ 
was steward of their Manor Courts. In February, 1580-1, they granted 
leases to “Samuel Weller, of Croydon.’ 

“ Tt is further found that among the Abbey grants of land is one in 
the time of Edward II. from ‘ Bill Sikes ’ under the Latinised form of 
‘Willemus dictus Sykes’: in another paper occurs Mark Tapley, 
under the nom de plume of * Mark Coe,’ which the hopeful Mark adopted 
when he became partner with young Martin Chvzzlewit in Eden. 
This strange example of the long arm of literary coincidence is the more 
truly surprising when one bears in mird that it is wholly impossible — 
that either Dickens or anyone connected with him can ever have 
inspected those original papers.” 

T. P. Coorgz. 
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THE MARK TAPLEY TABLET 
- Mark Yapley were with us to-day im the feck. be would have 
reached a mpe ald age! 
= = 


= = = 
Dickensians will feel assured that Mark Tapiey would have been — 
- what Wiliam Putt the elder hoped of himseli—“one of those whose 
} iguexant ix spite of age and experience" 
= = = >= = 
Lige’s econ were not Jost om him whose comage of the beam Mark 
Tages == Wien the poet whem Dickens most admired. sud of 
sang = “the theughts ef mem are widened with the process of the 
guns,” it was by a sort of poetical courtesy that the gemeralastem was 
| made te embeace men im the mass, some of whom have minds shout se 


fwentycis-rear-cid ostier at “The Bie Drage” Nevertheless. he 
would be always god fer a joie aad s bog Chansfort sand that ne 
day is so mack wasted as 3 day om which we never sug Hapodly 
> Gh semse of Immonr is, te these whe possess Hf, 2 restorative that ists 


‘ Mack Tapley is no longer with us, but his menage remains and oar 
pact is to translate that message im terms of cur diverse experiences. 
This menage of strength. of inrtitude_ of cheerfaivess, of amelie 


aa 


ance unitkely te desert us im the hour of death. 
. > = = = 


2 ues, Epe- 
qareans, and the rest. did well im their day, but if was recerved fer 
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the Inimitable Boz to bring the matter home to the bosoms and business 
of modern work-a-day folk, by giving it a concrete and half humorous 
setting in the character of Mark Tapley. Thus again we are reminded 
of the value of an eye for the ludicrous as an aid to effectiveness. 
Tragedy and Comedy forming the warp and woof of life, it is well to — 
be capable of visualising both, because failure to do so denotes a mind — 
that is out of balance, and leaning to one side or the other of “ the 
falsehood of extremes,’ commonly exemplified in optimism and pes- 
simism., . A 
* * * * * } 
At present there is no professional humorist on the staff of “ The 
Blue Dragon ” and heaven is invoked to save the Tablet from lucubra- 
tions that bear too obvious evidence of an unsuccessful striving to be 
funny. The Tablet will try to see life steadily and to see it whole ; 
to set down naught in malice ; to incline rather to complaisance than 
to controversy ; to glance from one to another among the multitudinous 
features in life’s pageant ; seeking the moral valuation of each when 
tested by the Tapleyan standard of loyalty to Truth at all costs. 
* * * * * 


“The Blue Dragon,” it is hoped, will prove an amiable beast whose 
teeth will never show unless, mayhap, under stress of opposition to 
some attempt to tinker with Truth. ‘‘ What is truth?” asked 
Pontius Pilate, but apparently rather by way of soliloquy than quest- 
ion, tor no answer is recorded. The only possible apology for an 
answer is, that Absolute Truth, except in minute fragments, is hidden 
from the animalcule called mankind, among whom some frail members 
imagine that in default of power to demonstrate Truth, the next best 
thing is to tinker with it, and pretend that it is always what we would 
like it to be. Relative Truth sometimes wears an ugly mien, and those 
are the times when metaphysical putty and whitewash are in great 
request. Moral cowards are, oddly enough, as anxious to deceive 
themselves as others, and they will camouflage an odious fact, in sheer 
terror-stricken effort to make themselves believe that it isn’t quite so 
odious after all! Imagine such a motive inducing Mark Tapley to 
bamboozle himself into a spurious sense of comfort and safety ! 

Re a ne Mil bet 

Mere regard for exactitude in spelling was not allowed to damp 
enthusiasm at “The Blue Dragon” on receipt of news that Actin 
Captain Mark Tapply had won the M.C. In fact “ The Blue Dragon’ 
dropped into rhyme :— 

The Mark Taptey of old, (spelt with © and one P), 
And the latest M.T., (with two p’s minus eg), 
Must alike as two peas in a pod surely be. 
True to pattern, the younger has gained the M.C., 
And they both fill with pulsating pride 
“Tre B.D.” 
* * * * * 

An observer described Kerensky as unmoved by applause or by 

hostility, frigidly self-possessed, “a man equal to any fortune.” Of 
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such are “ The Blue Dragon” Fellowship. If Kerensky may be said 

to have failed, the measure of his failure is the measure of his merit, 

because he remains “a man equal to any fortune.” 
* * * * * 

A writer in the “ Daily Express”? apostrophises France under the 
name of Jeanne and says: “Jeanne is..... neither pessimistic nor 
optimistic. I should define Jeanne as a thoroughly sensible girl who 
accepts life as it is, with a few joys, and a great many sorrows to be 
bravely borne.” Bravo! The bonny Jeanne is a true Tapleyan. 

r * * * * * 

There is, or should be, something analogous between sportsmanship 
and everyday conduct. Hereona side light shines ovt from an incident 
in France, where a Jewish Rabbi has opened a Y.M.C.A. hut, provided 
by the Jews of Whitechapel and Stepney, in memory of Jews fallen 
in the war, and in gratitude for humane service rendered to soldiers 
of all denominations and of no denomination. This is good fellowship 
and good sportsmanship, and augurs well. The spectacle of repre- 
sentatives of opposing religions, spurning odiwm theologicum, and coming 
together on terms of mutual good will, in a noble work, is an event 
of high and beneficent promise, well worthy of registration in the 

honorable archives of “THE Brus Dragon.” 


DICKENS DOUBLE ACROSTICS 
(No. 2, SERIES A) 
By FRANCESCO BERGER 
TWO Characters in ONE of Dickens’s Books. 


A treacherous friend,—a tragic end :— 
A purse-proud tyrant,— Fate’s relentless trend. 


I. The soul of Harmony. 
II. Half a beauty. 

III, A hornéd animal. 

IV. A centreless title. 

V. A motherless woman. 
VI. Always shaky. 


RULES 


Solutions, and all other matters connected with the Double Acrosties in 
these pages, to be addressed to the Editor of The Dickensian marked 
“* Double Acrostic ’’ in left hand corner of envelope. 

Solutions must reach the Editor before the First of the Month following 
that in which the Acrostic has appeared. 

Only such solutions will be considered as give correct answers to both 
pillars and all the lights. 

A prize (value half-a-guinea) will be awarded to the competiter who 
solves the whole series (of six), or the highest number of Acrostics. 
Ties will be divided. ‘ 

Competitors may use a nom de plume. The decision of the Editor is 
an all cases to be considered final. 
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CLOVELLY: A DICKENS LANDMARK 


By 0. SACK 


HERE 3 is a very picturesque little Dickens landmark nestling on 

the beautiful coast of Devonshire which has been generally - 
overlooked by topographers, although its identification was revealed ~ 
almost at the time that it formed the scene of the chief incidents in 
Dickens’s story ‘‘ A Message from the Sea.” 

This charming spot is Clovelly, one of the quaintest and most 
delightful villages in England. It has many literary and artistic 
claims to fame, and crowds of people flock yearly up and down the 
one street it possesses, mindful, probably, only of the fact, so far as — 


literary associations are concerned, that Miss Marie Corelli introduced _ | 
it and its inhabitants into one of her novels. Few, at any rate, realize ~ 


that nearly sixty years ago Charles Dickens described Devonshire’s - 
idea] village in one of his stories and made it the scene of his narrative, 
under the disguised but appropriate name of Steepways 

““ A Message from the Sea”’ formed the Christmas number of All 
the Year Round for 1860, and, like the other popular annuals of his © 
weekly paper, was written by various hands. In this case, Dickens and 
Wilkie Collins were responsible for the giant share in the authorship. 
Dickens wrote the whole of chapter one entitled “The Village ” 
Wilkie Collins the whole of Chapter four, entitled ‘ The Seafaring 
Man,” whilst the two in collaboration were responsible for Chapter 
two and five, entitled respectively “The Money ” and “ The Restitu- 
tion.” Chapter three, “The Club Night’ was written by Dickens, 
C. A. Collins, Holme Lee, Robert Buchanan, H. F. Chorley and Amelia 
B. Edwards. 

At the beginning of November, 1860, Dickens and Wilkie Collins 
took a trip to Devonshire and Cornwall for the purpose of obtaining 
the necessary local colour for the story. Reporting their safe arrival 
at Bideford, Dickens, in a letter home, referred to their temporary 
resting place as a “ beastly hotel,” where they had “ stinking fish for 
dinner, and have been able to drink nothing, though we have ordered 
wine, beer, and brandy and water. There is nothing the house but 
two tarts and a pair of snuffers.” 

However, in Clovelly they found the very spot for the scene of 
their story, and the quaint aspect and picturesque setting chosen is 
very faithfulty described in chapter one of the story entitled “ The 
Village,” the whole of which, as we have pointed out, was written by 
Dickens himself. 

It opens with the appearance on the scene of Captain Jorgan, who 
is responsible for the first sentence in the narrative: ‘“‘ And a mighty 
singular and pretty place it is, as ever I saw in all the days of my 
life !”’ That, or a similar ejaculation is no doubt made by every 
one who sets eyes on Clovelly (or Steepways as Dickens calls it) for 
the first time. 

Let us quote Dickens’s own words in drawing a pen picture of the 
place :— 
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Captain Jorgan had to look high to look at it, for the village was 
built sheer up the face of a steep and lofty cliff. There was no road 
in it, there was no wheeled vehicle in it, there was not a level yard 
in it. From the sea-beach to the cliff-top two irregular rows of 
white houses, placed opposite to one another, and twisting here 
and there, and there and here, rose, like the sides cf a long succession 
of stages of crooked ladders, and you climbed up the village or climbed 
down the 
village by the 
staves be- 
» tween, some 
six feet wide 
or so, and 
made of 
sharp irregu- 
jar stones. 
The old pack- 
saddle, long 
laid aside in 
most parts of 
England as 
one of the 
appendages 
ofits infancy, 
flourished 
here intact. 
Strings of 
pack- horses 
and pack- 
\ donkeys toil- 
ed slowly up 
the staves of 
the ladders, 
bearing fish, 
» and coal, and 
such other 

eargo as was 
unshipping 
at the pier 
from the 
dancing fleet 
of village 
boats, and Me oat 
_ from two or Photo by) ; [George E. Reilly 
three little CLOVELLY 
coasting tra- 
,ders. As the beasts of burden ascended laden, or descended 
light, they got so lost at intervals in the floating clouds of village 
smoke, that they seemed to dive down some of the village chimneys, 
and come to the surface again far off, high above others. No two 
houses in the village were alike, in chimney, size, shape, docr, 
window, gable, roof-tree, anything. The sides of the ladders were 
musical with water, running clear and bright. The staves were 
musical with the clattering feet of the pack-horses and pack-donkeys, 


— 
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and the voices of the fishermen urging them up, mingled with the — 
voices of the fishermen’s wives and their many children. The pier 
was musical with the wash of the sea, the creaking of capstans and 
windlasses, and the airy fluttering of little vanes and sails. The 
rough, sea-bleached boulders of which the pier was made, and the 
whiter boulders of the shore, were brown with drying nets. The 
red-brown clifis, richly wooded to their extremest verge, had their 
softened and beautiful forms reflected in the bluest water, under the 
clear North Devonshire sky of a November day without a cloud. 
The village itself was so steeped in autumnal foliage, from the houses 
lying on the pier to the topmost round of the topmost ladder, that 
one might have fancied it was out a bird’s-nesiing, and was (as 
indeed it was) a wonderful climber. And mentioning birds, the 
place was not without some music from them too; for the rook 
was very busy on the higher levels. and the gull with his flapping 
wings was fishing in the bay, and the lusty little robin was hopping 
among the great stone blocks and iron rings of the break-water, 
fearless in the faith of his ancestors, and the Children in the Wood. 
Thus it came to pass that Captain Jorgan, sitting balancing himself 
on the pier-wall, struck his leg with his open hand, as some men do 
when they are pleased—and as he always did when he was pleased — 
and said,— 

“A mighty sing’lar and pretty place it is, as ever J saw in all the 
days of my life !” 

Captain Jorgan had not been through the village, but had come 
down to the pier by a winding side-road, to have a preliminary look 
at it from the level of his own natural element. He had seen many 
things and places, and had stowed them all away in a shrewd intellect 
and a vigorous memory. He was an American born, was Captain 
Jorgan,—a New-Englander,—but he was a citizen of the world, 
and a combination of most of the best qualities of most of its best 
countries. 

For Captain Jorgan to sit anywhere in his long-skirted blue coat 
and blue trousers, without holding converse with everybody within 
speaking distance, was a sheer impossibility. So the captain fell 
to talking with the fishermen, and to asking them knowing questions 
about the fishery, and the tides, and the currents, and the race of 
water off that point yonder, and what you kept in your eye, and got 
into a line with what else when you ran into the little harbour ; and 
other nautical profundities. 


It was whilst taking in the splendid view thus afforded by nature 
that Captain Jorgan first encountered Tom Pettifer, who put him on 
the trail he was seeking. After a short interview :— 


The two climbed high up the village,—which had the most ar- 
bitrary turns and twists in it, so that the cobbler’s house came 
dead across the ladder, and to have held a reasonable course, you 
must have gone through his house, and through him too, as he sat 
at his work between two little windows, with one eye microscopically 
on the geological formation of that part of Devonshire, and the 
other telescopically on the open sea,—the two climbed high up the 
village. and stopped before a quaint little house. on which was 
painted, ‘“‘ Mrs. Raysrock, Draper’; and also ‘‘ Post-Orricr.” 
Before it, ran a rill of murmuring water, and access to it was 
gained by a little plank bridge. 


a acthla en Ge? ewer 
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“Here’s the name,” said Captain Jorgan, “‘sure enough. You 
can come in if vou like, Tom.’” 
The captain opened the door, and passed into an odd little shop, 
about six feet high, with a great variety of beams and bumps in 
| the ceiling, and, besides the principal window giving on the ladder 
, of stones, a-purblind little window of a single pane of glass, peeping 
out of an abutting corner at the sun-lighted ocean, and winking 
at its brightness. 


_ His interview with Mrs. Raybrock took place in “the little low 

back-room—decorated with divers plants in pots, tea trays, old china 
teapots, and punch-bowls—which was at once the private sitting-room 
of the Raybrock family and the inner cabinet of the post office of the 

‘village of Steepways.” 

_ We do not know if that particular little shop still carries on the 
traditions of the Raybrock family to-day. But doubtless it exists 
more or less as it did when Dickens wrote those passages. Although 
perhaps the present post-office may not be the actual building from 
which Dickens evolved his description, there are in the village many 
cottages that still answer that description, for change in Clovelly is a 
very slow process. At any rate the village remains practically the 
same “ mighty sing’lar and pretty place” that Captain Jorgan found 
it on that memorable day in 1860. 

In creating Captain Jorgan, Dickens had in mind an old friend and 
acquaintance, Captain Morgan, an American seaman, and in a letter 
to him he says: “I hope you will have seen the Christmas number 
of All the Year Round. Were and there in the description of the 
sea-going hero, I have given a touch and two of remembrance of 
Somebody you know ; very heartily desiring that thousands of people 
may have some faint reflection of the pleasure I have for many years 
derived from the contemplation of a most amiable nature and most 
temarkable man.” 


BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


OOKS for the Blind !* and Dickens’s books for choice. 
Here is your chance ye good Dickensians all, 
To show your sympathy with this great call 
To help our stricken heroes to rejoice 
In those great works by him whose pen and voice 
Were ever used in Mercy’s cause. The pall 
Of darkness on our brothers, we recall, 
Is borne for us. Then let this be your choice : 
To cheer their darkened lives and give them, please, 
An entrance to that world of humour, fun, 
Wherein we revel in our leisured ease ; 
As token of our thanks for all they’ve done. 
Dickensians ! aid our brothers in their plight 
By giving them a share in your delight. 
A. W. EDwarDs. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CLXIV. 
A PICKWICKIAN REVERIE 


t Pes Lizzie Hexam, gaze I in the fire ! 
Deep where the ruddy coals expire, 

And ‘in the hollow, down by the flare ” 

Some well-known forms seem pictured there. 


a 


anno 
ae — era 


aay racial a ee ee A 


The first to tread my mimic stage 

Has childlike eyes, but the brow of a sage ; 
And in shorts and gaiters and ample vest 
The worthy Pickwick stands confessed. 


He fades, and his smile becomes a leer, 
And by a process far from clear 

His cuffs take on a fringe of lace, 

And Tracy Tupman takes his place. 


But he withers and shrinks 

And ’tis strange methinks 

To see such bulk reduced in a twinkle, 
To the shape and size of Nathaniel Winkle. 


He aims to shoot, to ride, to skate, 

And so he rushes to his fate, 

And without a sigh I let him pass : 

For the last of the club, Poetic Snodgrass. : 
b 
; 


And whose is this rascally impudent face, 
That now on the canvas takes his place, 
Whose anecdotes sets your nerves a tingle 
Voracious, veracious Alfred Jingle. 


And with him a man of smaller size, 

With a cambric handkerchief pressed to his eyes 
To help him to his ruin totter, 

His friend and servant, sad Job Trotter. 


And after him comes, with a rising ire, 
The gallant son ot a worthy sire, 

And upright but flippant sort of feller, 
Reveals the Phiz of Samuel Weller. 


Now shifts the seen to Dingley Dell, 

And up starts the figure of John Wardell, 
And close at his heels a monstrous chap, 
*Tis the face of Joe, who is taking a nap. 
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Then a very old lady I see in her chair, 

And her spinster daughter more vain than fair, 
With a gentle old man, the Parson I ween, 
Who wrote the poem The Ivy Green. 


Then faster and faster they hurry about, 

And a glimpse I see of Pott (of the Knout), 
Who, although he’s a sell, 

Is as good, if not better, than Mrs. Bardell. 


With Mrs. Weller having a bout, 
Mrs. Leo Hunter’s expiring frog, 
Pursued by the barristers Dodson and Fogg. 


Then little Perker, astute lawyer, 
With Pickwick’s proteges Allen and Sawyer, 
Who’s medical lore, I venture to think, 


| Then the vessel Stiggins with Ruby Snout 
Was strictly confined to something to drink. 


Then with lessened flame the dying glow 
Threats to close the passing show. 

But directs ovr view with lessened heat, 
To some pictured misery in “ The Fleet.” 


Then revives for a spell 

To light of the visage of Solomon Pell, 

With Jackson and Lowten all in a lump, 

With those who consort at the “ Magpie and Stump.” 


So let us leave this hilarious crew 

To softly, sedately fade from our view, 

And draw down the curtain, ere the plot thickens, 
With the aid of the Author, Great Charles Dickens. 


A. M. Keys, 
Bristol, Pa. U.S.A. 


DICKENS’S PLOTS 
By CHARLES WHITCOMBE 


I HAVE just been reading a book by G. H. Mair, M.A., on “ English 

Literature: Modern.” It’s not a new book, and I have read it 
before, but on a re-reading, I have been struck by what he has to say 
about Dickens. It has struck me, if I may so put it, because it is so 
lacking in any striking qualities. There is just one funny—I beg 

‘his pardon—interesting—point which he makes. Apparently he 
regards Hdwin Drood as typically Dickensian. Listen to this: “ He 
is an innovator in more ways than one. In the first place he is the 
earliest novelist to practice a conscious artistry of plot.” That’s 
rather odd, isn’t it ? It is a genuine discovery anyhow. I have read, 
Bs 
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I think, every commentator on Drood save one (Prof. Jackson), and 
unless my recollection is hopelessly at fault, they all make a very 
important point that on this occasion Dickens was doing something 
he had never done before, producing a book with a real plot which 
should work out ruthlessly (if I may use the term). And they all 
equally insist that he had been influenced in this directly by Wilkie 
Collins. Now Collins published “ Basil” in 1852, “ Hide, and Seek ” 
in 1854, “ The Dead Secret” in 1857, ‘“ The Woman in White ” in 
1860, ‘‘ The Moonstone ”—most fiendish of all in the matter of plot 


ingenuity—in 1868. Dickens did not write a line of Drood until the — 


end of 1869. So it surely is strange to find Dickens accused of founding 
the school of ‘artists’ which had its logical ultimate in Thomas 
Hardy. 

But Mr. Mair brings the accusation, and I—a Dickensian, not at 
all blind or indifferent to the remarkable qualities of Drood—heg to 
refute the charge. Mr. Mair says ‘‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood 
remains mysterious, but those who essay to conjecture the end of that 
unfinished story have at last the surety that its end, full worked out 
in all its details, had been in its author’s mind before he set pen to 
paper.” That is quite true. The use of those two words “ at last ” 
would seem to destroy my criticism, but clearly they got there by 
accident, and Mr. Mair means that Drood is typical of Dickens’s other 
books. What else does the following mean ?—* Dickens’s practice 
in this matter could not be better put than in his own words, when 
he describes himself as ‘in the first stage of a new book, which consists 
in going round and round the idea, as you see a bird in his cage go 
about his sugar before he touches it’! That his plots are always 
highly elaborated is the fruit of this preliminary disciplined exercise 
of thought.” 

Dickens’s plots highly elaborated !_ Did any books ever have cruder 
plots than The Old Curiosity Shop, Nicholas Nickleby and Oliver Twist. 
Martin Chuzzlewit—didn’t Dickens suddenly decide to send the hero off 
to America when he tound the sales at a disappointingly low figure ? 
Was ever the plot of a great book more involved and confused than 
that of Bleak House? What is the “ plot” of David Copperfield ? 
It is simply a straightforward story with a melodramatic interlude 
respecting a very feather-headed girl named Em’ly. Great Expecta- 
tions—yes, there was conscious artistry of plot there; yet “art” 
was thrown overboard, when Lytton urged that the public would 
prefer Pip to live happy ever after. 

The truth is that Mr. Mair has confused “idea” with “ plot.” Of 
course, Dickens had a definite idea before he started a book, but the 
“plot” often evolved itself. He started’ Pickwick with an idea, and 
I'll wager went “round and round” it a good many times before 
he made a start, but he had no plot. 

Just as we should give honour where honour is due, so we should be 
careful to attach blame in the right quarter. And Wilkie Collins, 
and not Dickens, must be accounted guilty of having introduced into 
the English novel “ conscious artistry of plot.” 
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CAMEOS FROM DICKENS 
ON THE PLEASURE OF WALKING 


N R. PECKSNIFF’S horse being regarded in the light of a sacred 

animal, only to be driven “by him, the chief priest of that 
temple, or by some person distinctly nominated for the time being 
to that high office by himself, the two young men agreed to walk 
‘to Salisbury; and so, when the time came, they set off on foot ; 
which was, after all, a better mode of travelling than in the gig, 
as the weather was very cold and very dry. 

Better! A rare, strong, hearty, healthy, walk—four statute 
miles an hour—preferable to that rumbling, jolting, shaking, scrap- 
ing, creaking, villamous old gig? Why, the two things will not 
admit of comparison. It is an insult to the walk, to set them side 
by side. Where is an imstance of a gig having ever circulated a 
man’s blood, unless when, putting him in danger of his life, it 


' awakened in his veins and m his ears, and all along his spine, a 
tingling heat, much more peculiar than agreeable? When did 
@ gig ever sharpen anybody’s wits and energies, unless it was when 


the horse bolted, and, crashing madly down a steep hill with a stone 
wall at the bottom, his desperate circumstances suggested to the 
only gentleman left inside, some novel and unheard-of mode of 
dropping out behind? Better than the gig ! 

The air was cold, Tom ; so it was, there was no denying it; but 
would-it have been more genial in the gig? The blacksmith’s 


\ fire burned very bright, and leaped up high, as though it wanted 


men to warm; but would it have been less tempting, looked at 
from the clammy cushions of a gig? The wind blew keenly, nip- 
ping the features of the hardy wight who fought his way along; 
blinding him with his own hair if he had enough of it, and wintry 
dust if he hadnt; stopping his breath as though he had been 
soused in a cold bath ; tearing aside his wrappings-up, and whistling 
im the very marrow of his bones; but it would have done all this 


.a hundred times more fiercely to 8 man in a gig, wouldn’t it ? 


‘A fig for gigs ! 


Better than the gig! When were travellers by wheels and hoofs 
seen with such red-hot cheeks as those ? when were they so good 
humouredly and mernily bloused ? when did ther laughter ring 
upon the air, as they turned them round, what time the stronger 
gusts came sweeping on ; and, facing round again as they passed by, 


dashed on, in such a glow of ruddy health as nothmg could keep 


pace with, but the high spirits it engendered? Better than the 


gig! Why, here ts a man in a gig coming the same way now. 


\ 


Look at him ass he passes his whip into his left hand, chafes his 
numbed night fingers on his granite leg, and beats those marble 
toes of his upon the foot-board. Ha, ha, ha! Who would ex- 
change this rapid hurry of the blood for yonder stagnant misery, 
though its pace were twenty miles for one ? 

Better than the gig! No man in a gig could have such interest 
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in the milestones. No man in a gig could see, or feel, or think, 
like merry users of their legs. How, as the wind sweeps on, upon 


these breezy downs, it tracks its flight in darkening ripples on the 
grass, and smoothest shadows on the hills! Look round and 


round upon this bare bleak plain, and see even here, upon a winter’s 


day, how beautiful the shadows are! Alas! it is the nature 
of their kind to be so. The loveliest things in life, Tom, are but 
shadows ; and they come and go, and change and fade away, 
as rapidly as these ! 


Another mile, and then begins a fall of snow, making the crow, — 
who skims away so close above the ground to shirk the wind, a — 


blot of ink upon the landscape. But though it drives and drifts 


against them as they walk, stiffening on their skirts, and freezing ~ 
in the lashes of their eyes, they wouldn’t have it fall more sparingly, ~ 


no, not so much as by a single flake, although they had to go a score 


of miles. And, lo! the towers of the Old Cathedral rise before — 


them, even now! and bye and bye they come into the sheltered 
streets, made strangely silent by their white carpet ; and so to the 
Inn tor which they are bound; where they present such flushed 
and burning faces to the cold waiter, and are so brimful of vigour, 
that he almost feels assaulted by their presence; and, having 
nothing to oppose to the attack (being fresh, or rather stale, from 
the blazing fire in the coffee-room), is quite put out of his pale 
countenance. 
Martin Chuzzlewit : chap. 12 


THE “BLACK BOY” AT CHELMSFORD 


By G. 0. RICKWORD 


MONG the many Dickensian inns and taverns which have but a 
passing mention may be numbered the old “ Black Boy” at 
Chelmsford, formerly one of the best-known houses on the Essex Road. 
Those who know their subject will recall that when, after being so 
smartly outwitted by Jingle, at Bury St. Edmunds, Mr. Pickwick 
returned to London, and made the acquaintance of Mr. Weller 
Senior at a secluded Cheapside tavern. From Tony Weller, who 
occasionally “ worked” an Ipswich coach he soon learnt that he 
(Mr. Weller) had recently taken up both Jingle and Job Trotter at 
the “ Black Boy ” at Chelmsford and run them through to Ipswich. 
This determined Mr. Pickwick on pursuit, paved the way to many 
surprising adventures, and led to “the first passage of Mr. Samuel 
Weller’s first love ”; all of which is carefully recorded in the Posthumous 
Papers of the Pickwick Club. 


Originally a town-house of the de Veres, the famous Harls of Oxford, 


whose principal seat, Hedingham Castle, was within a short distance 
of Chelmsford, the “ Black Boy” was converted into a hostelry in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, and was at first known as the 
“Crown” or “ New Inn.” Some carved timber work with the well- 
known family device of the boar’s head taken from one of the rooms 


—— ee 
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of the “ Black Boy ” is still preserved in Chelmsford Museum. An 
old print showing the Judge and his retinue proceeding to the Assizes, 
gives a good view of Chelmsford High Street in 1762 with its numerous 
inns and taverns and their enormous signs ; that of the “ Black Boy” 


_ being apparently at least 28 feet high and projecting some thirty feet 


over the roadway. At the close of the 18th century the ‘“ Black 


_ Boy” was recognised as the leading hostelry in the town, and was 
_ known far and wide. Here “inned” for a night the Statdholder 


_ when on his flight from Holland to London in 1795; the church bells 


‘ pealed merrily in his honour, but the phlegmatic Dutchman on his 
_ .departure next morning left nothing for the ringers, and probably 
_ treated his post-boys no better. 


In coaching days—Pickwickian days—the ‘“‘ Black Boy” was one 


continual scene of bustle and activity, coaches and postchaises coming 


and going, all day and the greater part of the night too, on their way 


_ along “‘the great road from London to Colchester, Harwich, Suffolk, 


and many parts of Norfolk,” which ran through the town. Here, in 


| those good old days, were to be seen coachmen of every type—tall 


or short, stout or slim, jovial or gruffi—coachmen as pictured in the 
pages of Dickens, Borrow and Washington Irving. Here they were, 
telling their horsy stories, and emptying innumerable glasses of rum 


and milk, the great drink of the travelling public at the time ; here also 


were legions of post-boys, of all ages and sizes, members of an unfortun- 
ate race, who, in common with donkeys had, if we may rely on Sam 
Weller’s veracity, no pleasures on earth; ostlers, stablemen, yard- 
hands and the hundred and one other hangers-on who ail had their 


_part in making up the great coaching system. Here, at this old “ Black 


Boy ” were also to be seen dozens of trim chambermaids and buxom 
cooks, rosy-cheeked page-boys and bottle-nosed waiters, passing 
down long corridors, and in and out of dark panelled rooms ; countless 


-guests arriving and departing—country gentry, yeomen farmers, 
_» merchants, bagmen, rogues and sharpers, the good and bad of every 


walk of life. 

And among such a varied host, Jingle, Alfred Jingle, alias Captain 
Charles Fitz-Marshall, can be pictured, cool and unruffled, a true 
chevalier d’industrie, calmly ordering his dinner or giving instructions 
foc his luggage (he had some in those days) to be placed in.the “ boot ”’ 
previous to taking his seat on the coach. 

All the gazetteers, directories and travellers’ guides of that period, 


_ such as Cary’s Itinerary of the Great Roads of England and Wales or 


Paterson’s Book of Roads, include the name of the “ Black Boy ”’ 
in their list of posting houses. Dark days were in store, however, and 


the year 1843 saw the opening by the Eastern Counties Railway on 


the line from London to Chelmsford and Colchester. The rail soon 


|) drew off the greater part of the vast daily traffic which formerly passed 


along the road ; coaches and stage-waggons—the latter used for the 
conveyance of merchandise and the poorer class of travellers—were 
discontinued, and in consequence the great hostelries on the main 
highways throughout the Kingdom found their custom fast slipping 
OAS 
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from them. The “ Black Boy” struggled on for some years, but ¢ 
was compelled to close its doors in 1857; the building was then de~- __ 
molished. A modern public-house now stands on the site and displays - 
the old sign of the “ Black Boy.” 
An incident in the carreer of Margaret Catchpole, the equestrian 


heroine of the Essex Road, forms another link between Dickens and 
the “ Black Boy.” In 1797, in order to see her lover, a smuggler who 


had served with credit in the Royal Navy, Margaret, then in domestic 
service at Ipswich, stole a horse belonging to her master, Mr. John 


Cobbold. Thus mounted, she rode in man’s attire to London, adistance _ 
of seventy miles, in eight and a half hours. It was in the yard of the 
“Black Boy” at Chelmsford that her pursuers, who were on the 
point-of turning off the main-road, learnt by chance of the direction __ 


she had taken, and were thus enabled to follow her to London, and 
apprehend her. A life of Margaret Catchpole was written and pub- 
lished in 1845, by the Reverend Richard Cobbold, a son of her employer. 
Mr. John Cobbold’s wife, Elizabeth (a descendant of the poet Waller) 
had some reputation as a poetess, and is said to have been the prototype 
of Mrs. Leo Hunter. 


DICKENS IN MODERN DRESS 


HEN the “Ideal Film Co.” announced their intention to 

dress the characters of Dickens’s Dombey and Son in modern 

attire there was a vigorous shaking of the head. Some said it would 

be an outrage. Others said that the public would not stand it. 

And, to be fair, still others asserted that they would. What certain 
Dickens students think our readers already know. 

The picture has now been on show for a considerable time and the 
result of the experiment can now be stated. We are informed 
by the Ideal Film Co. that there is still some difference of opinion 
on the subject. One theatre—the Royal, Swansea—stated that 
its audiences were divided as to whether the story should be moder- 
nised or not. Others, in Leamington, Clapham and Leeds, were 
against the modernisation, but in the time two former instances, 
Leamington and Clapham, the theatre reported that the picture 
was nevertheless liked and proved a draw. On the other hand we 
get.such opinions as these :— 

‘“The modern dress made this film a winner.”, ‘‘I consider it a 
faithful representation.’ ‘‘ Spirit of book being so well retained, 
modern dress is an improvement.” ‘‘ Modern dress does not detract 
in the least ; rather improves it.” 

“Whatever else the above proves,” continues our informant, 
“it indicates that, at all events, the modernisation of the Dickens 
dress has not been resented to anything like a considerable extent. 
Indeed, it is very interesting to state that out of some sixty reports 
about the picture sent in to the Ideal Film Company from theatres 
in all parts of the United Kingdom, only one stated that the picture 
was not liked.” 
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DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


na [eg NCE our last issue a cheque for £100 has been received from the 


Glasgow Dickens Society for the manufacture of the plates of 
Oliver Twist, and a third donation of £9 3s. 9d. from ‘‘ The Pickwick 
> Bicycle Club.” Out of the balance in hand a cheque has been forwarded 
/ to the National Institute to cover the cost of preparing Sketches by 
~ Boz and Oliver Twist. The three books now remaining to be done 
are Hard Times, 5 vols. £48 15s. 0d.; The Uncommercial Traveller, 
5 vols, £47 10s. Od.; and Edwin Drood, 4 vols, £30, making a total 
' of £126 5s. Od. required of which we have in hand £41 , leaving £85 
yet to be subscribed. 

We make a special appeal to our readers to subscribe this sum in 
_ order that we may complete our task. 


osu 0d. Sic Spiel 
Amnt. acknowledged 1054 15 7 Already forwarded to 
_ The Glasgow Dickens the National In- 
7 Society : 100 0 0 | stitute for the 
PickwickBicycle Club Blind for the 
(38rd donation) .. 9. 9 manufacture of 
| Eastwood Girls’ School The Old Curtosity 
(llth donation) .. Oo O Shop, 7 vols Jt Ow One0 
Miss Christine Matz a ees 
(11th donation) 016 0 6 vols .. 05, 0 2.0 
Mrs. T. Hands 0.10 0 Barnaby Rudge, 8 
oR. R; Lape vols : 45 0 0 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 
12 vols. 155 0 0 


Bleak House, 14 

vols (Per Mr. Al- 

bert L. Reckitt) 134 17 6 
Our Mutual Friend, 

12.vols .. SDD Grd bee 
Tittle Dorrit, 14 vols 129 5 0 
Christmas Stories, 

10 vols (Per Miss 

C. Matz) : 93 15 0 
Dombey and Son, 13 

vols (Per Liver- 

pool and Man- 

chester Branches) 125 0 0 
Oliver Twist, 6 

vols (Per the 

Glasgow Dickens 


Society). . he Ne iia 8) 
Sketches by Boe, 

10 vols.. ‘ 93 15 0 
Balance .. 23 E019 'O 


EVIUGO Tee £1166 7 4 
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WILKINS MICAWBER: A SKETCH 
By GERTRUDE WATSON 


VHERE is a character of Dickens which I, in common with many 
others might name as a most interesting sketch—I mean that 
of Wilkins Micawber. 5 

What lies at the root of such a choice? Is it not that we may © 
all be, some more, some less, Micawbers ? Where we be any of us, 
unless we like him, were not always on the look out for something 
or somebody to turn up ? See this insufferable but mirth-provoking 
old bore as he struts towards us, the symbol of “ eternal hope.” 
The jolly face, the shining bald head, the large generous mouth, 
ever melting into a smile, the all-embracing loving look, which 
almost against our wills, attracts us to him. 

Note his very rig out, how incongruous a combination. The 
tight buttoned coat, which looks as if he had worn it before his 
growing days were over, and force of miserable circumstances 
has compelled him to wear it ever since. The red bandanna 
hanging from his coat tail pocket, the badge of membership of the 
class to which poor old Micawber belongs. The besotted watery 
eyes, but generous and warm-hearted souls, who are so ready to 
lend «a helping hand to their companions in distress. See his hat, 
battered out of all shape, yet placed so jauntily on his head, and his 
old knobbed stick which sticks to him as closely as do his many 
debts. He is such an object of pity, that we are not quite sure 
whether we will have anything to do with him, until we see him 
brandishing his ruler over the pate of that sneaking hypocrite 
Uriah Heep, at last bringing it down with a thwack on the head 
of that “ heap of infamy,” we know that we love this old eccentric. 
Some people think that this character is impossible. Is he ? 
Is there not much in common between him and the lazy laggard, 
who is ever hoping that something will “turn up”’ to prevent his 
attempting a piece of solid work ? The gambler in the battle of 
life, who throws the dice so desperately, and prays that something 
will “turn up’ to make him a wonder in this world of wonders ? 
Many a poor wretch has wilfully said ‘ Good-bye ” to this world 
for half the trouble in which Micawber found himself daily, but 
Wilkins always “turns up’ bright and smiling, grasping the hands 
of those who merely glance at him, vowing eternal friendship, 
all the while hugging to himself the pleasure of doing that dearest 
friend the honour of borrowing a trifle to save him from “ in- 
atantaneous self-destruction,” and so preserve him for the embraces 
of his dear Emma and the twins. 

Yes, surely Wilkins must be a favourite, when to think of his 
whimsioalities is to make the lips to play with smiles, the eyes to 
dance with glee, as we greet him as that silly old optimist —Wilkins 
Micawber. ; 
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“THE PRESS” 
SPEECH BY CHARLES DICKENS 


Dickens was chairman of the “ Printers’ Pension Society” dinner at the 
} London Tavern in March 1848, and made the following speech in proposing 
"The Press.” It was not reported in the daily press, nor does it appear in the 
volume of his published speeches. The only paper so far as we know who 
reported it was ** The Illustrated London News,” of 8th April, 1848, from which 
we reprint it. —Epitor. 
| if NOW give “ The Press,” that wonderful lever Archimedes wished 
for, and which has moved the world! which has impelled it - 
onward in the path of knowledge, of mercy, and of human improvement 
80 far that nothing in the world can ever roll it back ! The mass of the 
people, said Dr. Johnson very truly, in any country where printing is 
unknown, must be barbarous. Sir Thomas More, the best, and the 
wisest, and the greatest of men, however, before the press was estab- 
lished, died almost the natural death of the good, and the wise, and 
| the great. Sir Thomas More so clearly saw into futurity, and descried 
from afar off the stupendous influence of the press, that he went out 
of his way to set up a printing press in Utopia, knowing that without 
it even the people of that fancied land would not bear competition 
in the course of years with the real nations of the earth (cheers). If 
they looked back only for two hundred years, to that time when the 
» Dutch citizen carved letters in the bark of the beechen tree, and took 
off impressions of them on paper as toys to please his grandchildren—he 
little knew the wonderful agent which, in scarcely a century, was about 
to burst on mankind ; what a strong engine in the course of time it 
must become, even in the land where ruthless vices and crimes of the 
‘anointed ruffian who spread More’s bloody pillow were to acquire 
him an immortality of infamy (cheers). 
{ thank God that it has been so; from that hour no good has been 
devised, no wonderful invention has been broached, no barbarism 
_ has been struck down, but that same press has had its iron grip upon 
it, and never once has it let it go till it was done. If we look at our 
social and daily life, we shall see how constantly present the press is, 
‘and how essential an element it has become of civilized existence. In 
great houses, and even in lowly huts, in crowds and in solitudes, in 
town and country, in the nursery of the children and by the old man’s 
elbow chair—still, in some shape or other, there it is! Now it is the 
alphabet, with its fat, black capital letters,—now in the form of whole 
worde—now in the story of “Puss in Boots,” now as “Robinson Crusoe,” 
_ now as a tale of the Caliph Haroun Alraschid, now as a Lindley Murray— 
' now as a“ Tutor’s Assistant,” then as a Virgil, a Homer, or a Milton— 
now in the form of the labours of the editor of a popular newspaper ; 
) in some shape or other, the press is constantly present and associated 
, with our lives, from the baptismal] service to the burial of the dead. 
I know that to some its power is obnoxious. There are some gentle- 
men of a patriotism so unselfish that they would put the newspaper 
press of their native country on the equality of efficiency with that of 
another nation, which, as long ago as Benjamin Franklin wrote, was 


: 
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an unique, a distinct and a singular thing. But as we have means of 


judging for ourselves every morning and evening of the newspaper | 


literature, it is satisfactory to know that there never was a righteous 
cause but the same men have hated it; and there never was a dis- 
appointed man or a discontented patriot, anxious to pass upon a people 
determined not to recognise him as such, but he has bemoaned the 
privileges of the press in the same crocodile’s tears. 

With regard to the influence of the press on public men, I only leave 
you to judge from what public men often are even with this engine 
in full operation, what sort of characters they would be without it. 
I give you them—‘‘the fountain of knowledge and the bulwark of 
freedom, the founder of free states and their preserver—the Press !” 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


“TI didn’t know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of 
asking, don’t it ?*—Rosa DaRTLE. 


ANSWER 


“Romance.” Sam Weller’s song ‘‘ Romance’? was adapted by 
Dickens from a ballad in ‘‘ Gaieties and Gravities’’ by the authors of 
** Rejected Addresses.” Vol. II., 1825, pages 146-9.—W. MILLER. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


DICKENS’S ERRORS IN DICTION 


Srr,—One may, in a way, sympathise with Mr. Cooper Calder without 
agreeing with him. He happens to have taken the wrong point of 
view, and to have imagined that sharp-shooters on the look-out for 
verbal and other ‘“ bloomers,’’ are animated by malice, or at least 
by a desire to disparage the writer concerned—in the present case, 
the Dickens we all adore. I think that Mr. Calder is mistaken, and 
for the very reason indicated in his letter, namely, that error is universal, 
and that writers are, notoriously, all ‘“‘in the cart.’* Your corres- 
pondent directs attention to an awful “ bloomer ” by Sir Walter Scott, 
and adds: ‘* Yet we love the book.”” Why, of course we do, and we love 
Sir Walter himself all the more because he, a triton among the minnows, 
can momentarily lose himself even as they. From Walpole to Words- 
worth, from Leigh Hunt to Lord Jeffery, there is none perfect, no, 
not one. Apropos: in that last sentence I nearly fell into a blunder 
distressingly common to me and my fellow minnows, and from which 
the tritons are not always immune. I nearly wrote: ‘there are none 


perfect...’’ Surely our friend is not justified in denouncing this _ 


exercise of the critical faculty as waste of time and paper ?. Consider 
the solid comfort it confers on us sticklebacks! A charming writer 
of the present day—and one of the most dexterous literary craftsmen of 
any day—once put a bit of knock-kneed grammar into a Review. 
I gazed at it in rapture; drank it in with ecstacy ; and then called 
his attention to it, and told him what a rich and rare solace it was to 
catch him tripping for once. He replied: “....and in my pronouns, 
too, which I had always thought would take first prize in’ a grammatical 
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sshow.”’ That’s the fun of it. When a feller’s literary legs do slip 
away from him, it is nearly always at a point at which he imagined 
himself to be especially sure-footed. I have not taken part in the re- 
‘cent discussion on Dickens’s diction, and so, perhaps, I may venture 
to assure Mr. Calder that: ‘‘there’s no ’arm—only haffability.” 
Yours faithfully, 
C. KEANE. 
July 12th, 1918 

P.S.—I regret to say that the Editor declines to offer a prize to each 
of the first thousand correspondents who call attention to breaches 
of literary decorum in the foregoing letter. 

S1ir.—May not ‘“‘don’t ” in place of “ doesn’t ’’ have been a colloqu- 
jalism in vogue in Dickens’s day, and may he not half humorously, 
half carelessly, have incorporated it in his dialogue? ‘‘ Youngest ” 


| and “eldest” in place of the grammatically correct *‘ younger” and 


”? 


“elder”? were just such loose colloquialisms, and so we find Dickens 
writing “the youngest Miss Pecksniff,” choosing with instinctive 
humour the terms which their acquaintances would have used. That 
he knew what was right is shown by his use cf “ younger ” and “elder ” 
in reference to the two brothers in The Old Curiosity Shop, though it 
is noteworthy that in one place he makes a slip. 

With regard to the use of “like ” in place of ‘ os Murray’ s Dic- 


‘tionary, while condemning it, tells us it is to be rina in the work of 


Many eminent modern authors. 

With regard to another matter altogether, the Chicken theory of 
Micawber, the late Mr. Medd, secretary of the defunct York Branch, 
told me of it some years ago. If I remember rightly he said Chicken and 
Alfred Dickens worked in the same office together. 

Yours faithfully, 
WILLOUGHBY MATCHETT. 
Edgbaston. 


SHAKESPEARE AND EDWIN DROOD 


Str.—We know how prophetic Shal-espeare seemed to be in respect 
of Dickens when in The Merry Wives of Windsor he used for the first 
and only time the expression “‘ What the dickens ”’ (see The Dickensian, 
November, 1916). Well, as the great author has left us in his 


. works appropriate words for a very fair share of almost everything, 


men and occurrences, it may perhaps be now similarly asked was he 
gifted again with long sightedness and the coming of The Mystery 
of Edwin Drood when he penned beneath separate (and now numbered) 
lines :— 
1. The mystery remained undiscovered. 
Winter's Tale. 
2. Ay, Sir, a mystery. 
3. Sir, it is a mystery. 
4. He will discredit our mystery. - 
Measure for Measure. 
5. You would pluck out the heart of my mystery. 
Hamlet. 
6. What mystery there should be..... T cannot imagine. 
Measure for Measure. 
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Observe the progressive character of the lines. Starting at No. 1, 
you have the absolutely declared mystery, whilst No. 6 is tantamount 
to the mystery ended. And in Nos. 4 and 5 you have declarations 
amounting to contention to discredit and pluck away the mystery, 
and then as stated No. 6 sees the mystery gone. But reverse the — 
quotation ladder and thus commence with No. 6 and end with No. 1 
you have as a finish the mystery still triumphant. Well, we have 
had forty-eight years of divinements, guesses, interpretatons and 
pronouncements of the intended end of the book, but the generai 


feeling is that Dickens’s unwritten end for the book is still a secret. — 


One would, however, like to see a satisfactory and acceptable ending 
for the book and especially before Father Time registers forty-nine 
years (the old Jubilee period of seven times seven) or fifty years (the 
half century) since Dickens died in 1870. Let some one or other of 
us get out our pens ink and paper and make some efforts of advancement 
towards the secrets of the mysterious book, or for ever let them rest. 
Or, aye, perhaps better still let the spirit rapping, or table turning 
so much practised in Dickens’s early years be resorted to. I almost 
think in his writings he refers satirically to this way of supposed 
communing with the departed. Wicked unbelieving people used roundly 
to abuse the spirit rappers and talk glibly of confederacy, imposition 
and so forth, and this tendeney has died down. 
Yours truly, 
7 Park Grove, Hull. JOHN SuDDABY. 
CHARLES DICKENS AND EGYPT 

Sir.—It is quite possible that Dickens visited Egypt as mentioned 
in the article by Mr. George Embrey. He visitied several places that 
have not been recorded in the ‘‘ numerous books on the novelist.”’ I 
have unimpeachable dated evidence of visits paid by Dickens to certain 
towns and places in Yorkshire, which I hope to make public in a work 
on our favourite novelist in the near future. 

Yours sincerely, 
T. P. Cooprr. 
PICKWICK BICYCLE CLUB 

Srr,—Permit me to advert to your editorial notice of this Club 
which appeared in the June number of The Dickensian, wherein you 
remark that ‘‘one of the oldest Clubs, ete.’ It is probably a small 
matter to outsiders, but it is a fact of which we are legitimately proud, 
that we are not only the oldest Club, but are the pioneers, not only 
in this Country but the world, of Cycling Club life, having been founded 
since June, 1870; consequently we shall reach our Jubilee in 1920. 
Further, I believe it will be found that we are the oldest institution 
associated with Dickens. I am sending to Professor Miles a further 
donation of £9 3s. 9d. (making a total of £43 2s. 3d. contributed by 
the members of the Club) to the Fund for printing in Braille type ~ 
Dickens’s works for the benefit and amusement of our blinded soldiers, 
who naturally command our full sympathy and respect. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 

Headquarters : SHIRLEY FUSSELL, 

18 Eldon Street, Finsbury, E.C. Hon. Treasurer. 

12th July, 1918. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


/ HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERB 
GLOUCESTER.—‘“ Who’s this chap Dickens, and is he paying for 


| all this himself ?’’? The inquirer was one of the 161 wounded soldiers 


from the Gloucester Red Cross Hospitals—indeed, he may be pictured 
as the odd ‘“‘ one *—who were the guests of the Branch at their summer 
gathering in June. He has been told that it was a ‘‘ Dickens Outing,” 
and it is not unlikely that he was quite prepared to meet and to greet 
“this chap Dickens” on the trip. Alas and alack ! The Gloucester 
Dickensians on that most enjoyable water excursion on June 27th— 
the third they had arranged for the war-scarred Tommies since the 
present conflict-—set out to entertain others, and incidentally to 
enjoy themselves in the company of their honoured guests. But in 
being the means of supplying a sufficient answer to the foregoing 
interrogatory, they were able to impart necessary knowledge also, and 
if they had done nothing else upon that delightful summer afternoon, 
they succeeded, be it hoped, in a literary sense at any rate, in snatching 
one ‘* brand from the burning.” ‘‘ Bless your heart and soul, my dear 
fellows--1f you could only see us on board the canal boat ! ”’ wrote Charles 
Dickens to John Forster, in reference to his water journey to Pittsburgh, 
in 1842. The spirit cf Dickens was certainly very much in evidence 
upon the two crowded steamers which carried the 290 soldiers 9.0 their 
Dickensian hosts and hostesses down the Gloucester-Sharpness Ship 
Canal; and what a merry party they were! The President (Mr. 
E. J. C. Palmer), the Hon. Secretary (Mr. James Richings, who has an 
especial genius in successfully organising such getherings), the Committee 
and the members generally, exerted themselves to the utmost with a 
view to making the occasion a memorable one, both on the water and 


at the rendezvous (far-famed Framilode, on the banks of the broad 


and shining Severn); and what with music and singing, the good- 
fellowship which characterised the whcle proceedings, the mcre material 
pleasures cf a salmon tea partaken of on the river bank and within 
hail of the fishery which provided the staple dish, the sports, the hat- 
trimming competition ror soldiers, the President’s genial and witty 
(not to say ‘‘ Micawberesque’”’) speech of welcome, and the con- 
templation of well:nigh unrivalled scenery all the time, tae afternoon 
and evening passed all too quickly. The members of the Branch are 
to be congratulated, for upon this occasion they excelled themselves 
in giving practical expression to one of the chief objects of the Fellow- 
ship. And, after al], the implied suggestion that ‘‘ this chap Dickens ” 
was responsible for the treat was not very wide of the mark. 


LONDON.—The ramble to Temple Bar and Cheshunt was conducted 


‘by Mr. W. G. Roffey, who gave a most interesting and instructive 


lecture upon the Cross—one of the three original Eleanor Crosses still 


jstanding. So diligently had the guide prepared his subject, that the 


local policeman confessed that he had learned more from it than 
during his previous eight years’ residence. The ramble was continued 
through the High Street of Waltham Cross to Theobald’s Park to the 
site of the former Royal Palace, then on to Temple Bar. Admittance 
was gained to the interior and a short rest in that historic room, now 
amidst surroundings so different from noisy Fleet Street, gave an 
opportunity for another of Mr. Roffey’s brief lectures. By leafy lane 
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and quiet by-paths, amid charming scenery, the ramble continued, 
past the site of Pengelly House—Richard Cromwell’s last home, of which 
only the summer house is left—to Cheshunt Great House. A “‘free 
and easy’ exploration of the interesting remains of what is reputed 
to have been a residence of two Cardinals, Beaufort and Wolsey, with 
its beautiful tiled fire-place, haunted room, crypt and magnificent 
hall occupied the minutes prior to tea. With the bust of Wolsey 
presiding at the table where good fellowship reigned, Mr. Edwards 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Roffey and of condolence with those 
who had missed the ramble—votes must heartily accorded. Mr. 8. J, 
Rust, a new member of the Committee, contributed, in no small measure 
to the enjoyment and success of the tour. Mr. Rust will, on 
Saturday, September 7th, conduct a ramble in the Twickenham and 
Petersham district. On Wednesday evening, September 4th, Members 
will visit St. Olave’s Church, Tooley Street, shortly to be demolished 
and afterwards explore the George Inn in Borough High Street. Full 
particulars in the September Dickensian. Through the courtesy of 
Mr. T. F. Rider, Chief Commoner, Members paid an :nteresting visit to 
the Guildhall on Saturday, July 20th. A tour was made of the Great 
Hall, Crypt, Council Chamber, Court Room, and the various Committee 
Rooms. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 
BOOKS. 


Charles Dickens and Clarkson Stanfield, with an Introduction by 
Cumberland Clark. A few notes on a great friendship and on seven 
original unpublished letters contained herein from the author to the 
artist, 1845-1855. Privately printed (copies 10s. each may be obtained 
at C. J. Sawyer, New Oxford Street W.). 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


‘“‘ Pickwick, origin of the name: Pickwick family of Bath,” by 
Robert Pierpoint. Notes and Queries, June, 1918. 

**Dickens’s London.” Christian Science Monitor (Boston U.S.A.) 
(illustrated), llth June. 

*“ At the Shrine of Dickens.’ Yorkshire Weekly Post, June 22nd 
and 29th. 

‘“The Arch Enemy of Charles Dickens,” by Claudius Clear. British 
Weekly, 11th July. 

“Is Drood Alive ?” by Stephen Leacock. The Bellman (Canada), 
June 15th; also New York Evening Sun, July 3rd. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
AUGUST 


31. Hackney and Stoke Newington: Visit to Southwark Cathedral. 
Meet inside at 2-45. 
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EMMA HAREDALE 


From the engraving of the picture by /F, Corbeaux (1849) 


